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* Why this assault on my well-known principles about week-
ends?' This communication being made on a post card}
Lady Randolph seized a telegraph form and scribbled on
it: 'I know nothing of your principles but hope they are
better .than your manners/ This incident is interesting
chiefly as marking one of the few occasions on which Shaw
failed to score a bull's-eye; or indeed to score at all, for his
effort reads like that of a tyro trying to make an impression.
To which the answer is, of course, that he made an impression.
Besides being natural, Shaw's manners are cultivated,
for his constitutional timidity compelled him to cultivate
the whole of that side of his nature which he had to present
to his fellow beings in the course of social contact. The
result is a consciousness which lends his good manners an
agreeable bouquet or flavour which the good manners of
people more confident by nature somehow lack.
The necessity for  good manners  is  not infrequently
stressed by Bernard Shaw in his plays.    How comforting,
for instance, it would be if husbands in real life could deal
with those importunate women who want to rid them of
their wives, as good-manneredly as King Magnus in The
Apple Cart puts Orinthia in her place when that lady begs
him to shoot or drown or divorce Jemima his queen.    No
fur flies, there is no * scene' as he gently casts over his
mistress the following spell of Shavian wisdom and music.
'Do not let us fall into the common mistake of expecting
to become one flesh and one spirit.    Every star has its own
orbit; and between it and its nearest neighbour there is not
only a powerful attraction but an infinite distance.   When
the attraction becomes stronger than the distance the two
do not embrace; they crash together in ruin.    We two also
have our orbits, and must keep an infinite distance between
us to avoid a disastrous collision.    Keeping our distance is
the whole secret of good  manners:  and without good
manners human society is intolerable and impossible.'   On
another occasion the same monarch interrupts at once when
a member of his Cabinet accuses him of jesting.    'I am
not jesting, Mr. Nicobar,    But I am certainly trying to
discuss our differences in a good-humoured manner.    Do
you want me to lose my temper and make scenes?'